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SAVE TIME WITH SIMPLE SUPPORT FOR 
FUMI-COVER. Potato or apple crates 
straddled by boards or pipes support 
Fumi-Cover made of Firestone Velon 
Plastic film. One Fumi-Cover amply 
covers 100 x 13 foot area. Soil tamped 
along edges makes excellent seal. 





REUSABLE VELON PLASTIC FUMI-COVER 
TAKES SUN AND WATER EXPOSURE. Not 
affected by rains or dew. Soaking can- 
not reduce tensile strength or cause 
sogginess and shredding. High resist- 
ance to sun and temperature extremes. 
Fumi-Cover made of Velon can be 
used over and over again. 


ROLLS UP LIKE A WINDOW SHADE, ready 
for reuse. Simply remove supports 
and roll up cover. One man can handle 
and carry Fumi-Cover. Repacks into 7 
foot carton, for easy storage. 


sonore pe cermeape 


~ FUMI-COVER 


*Trademark 








©1951 Firestone Plastics Company, Pottstown, Pa. 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone Monday Evenings over NBC Radio and Television 


NEW WAY T0 CUT LABOR...TIME...COSTS 
ON LATEST TYPE GAS SOIL FUMIGANTS 





FLEXIBLE FUMI-COVER ONLY % WEIGHT 

OF PAPER COVERS. Two men unroll a 

Fumi-Cover faster and easier than 

four or five men can handle other 

cover types. Velon Plastic is flexible 

enough to be stretched for a thorough - 
seal job. 





FUMI-COVER UNAFFECTED BY COMMER- 
CIAL FUMIGANTS. Not only is Velon 
Plastic unharmed by the vapors, but 


‘Fumi-Cover seals in the gas...to do 


a better, faster, safer job of fumiga- 
tion. Needs only 24 hour application 
(if soil temperature is above 60°). 
Bed can be planted within 48 hours. 


Jet to p, 
UNC ture n reo! 
to draw the oa Also, due t© this lastic, hence 
°F snugly over oe jlasticity, it 
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READ WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY AFTER 
EXHAUSTIVE TESTS 


DEALERS: Get ready for the big demand. It pays to handle the superior Fumi-Cover for gas soil 
fumigation. Backed by the Firestone Velon name. For further information, write, wire or call: 


BESMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FUMI-COVER MANUFACTURER 


or 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, FILM DIVISION, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
FUMI-COVER FILM SUPPLIER 





FUMI-COVER 


made of 


Firestone n)* 


SOMETHING NEW ON SOIL FUMIGANTS! 
Tests prove commercial fumigants afford free- 
dom from most weeds so that plant emergence, 
growth and uniformity of stand is greatly im- 
proved. Soil fumigation controls nematodes, 
kills insects, damping-off organisms and even 
the sclerotia of Sclerotina Rot. Firestone tech- 
nicians, working with the Besmar Corpora- 
tion, developed a new type of fumigation soil 
cover—Fumi-Cover—made of heavy, 4-gauge 
Firestone Velon vinyl film, heat-sealed for 
greater coverage. 


FUMI-COVER is more economical because it 
is more durable and RE-USABLE: Not affected 
by rain or dew e Resistant to sun and ex- 
tremes of temperature e Can be kept from 
season to season without deterioration. 


FUMI-COVER \% the weight of paper—hence 
easier to handle. Can be rolled and unrolled 
wet or dry e Easily carried from one bed to 
another. 


FUMI-COVER is more elastic...does a better 
job, faster. Can be stretched more easily over 
frame ¢ Resists puncture from sharp stones 
and twigs ¢ Does more thorough gas-sealing 
job in 24 hours at 60°. 


Your regular dealer will supply Fumi-Covers, 
in handy storage cartons with complete in- 
struction leaflet packed inside. The name 
Firestone Velon is your assurance that every 
Fumi-Cover is first quality vinyl plastic. 
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CONTROLLED FEEDING 
mC ume 








Adjust Your Feed for... <°>- 


a AGE —Beacon’s Feeding Program tells you exactly how much to feed pullets 
and hens. You don’t waste feed ... and you prevent old hens from get- 
ting too fat. 








2 BREED—R. I. Reds need more scratch grains than New Hampshire X Barred 
Rock Crosses—both need more than purebred Barred Rocks. Beacon’s 
Feeding Program tells you how much to feed each of 7 different breeds 
and crosses. 


¥ SEASON — Beacon’s feeding program adjusts for each season. Grain supple- 
mentary pellets and mash are regulated to meet the seasonal variations 
in requirements for heat, energy, maintenance and egg production. 


4 LEVEL OF EGG PRODUCTION-— Beacon’s Feeding Program com- 


pensates for increases and decreases in production—pellet intake is 
closely controlled for maintenance of body weight and egg production. 


HIGHER EGG OUTPUT AT LOWER COST 


depends on management, prevention and control of disease— 
and proper feeding. Poultrymen have greatly raised their pro- 
duction by following Beacon’s Adjustable Feeding Program. It’s 
a proven feeding plan for better results at lower cost. Why not 
give it a try yourself? 





FREE= Beacon's Feed- 
ing Program comes in chart 


form’for hanging in your feed 

room or laying pen. If you 

live in the area*between Virginia and 

West Virginia to Maine inclusive, see 

* * at your Beacon Dealer for your free copy. 


Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 


Eastport, New York York, Pennsylvania 





3 Years Jin't 40 Long 
but Look Whats Happened 




















Agriculture has been taught at Cornell since the first 30 students 
enrolled in 1868. In 1896, when Cornell’s department of agriculture 
became a full-fledged college under the guidance of Dean Isaac P. 
Roberts, it had 90 regular students. 


In 1906 Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey broke the ground for Roberts 
Hall. The first building on what is now the agricultural campus 
became headquarters for 391 regular students. 

The New York State College of Agriculture today includes 18 
departments and about 1700 undergraduates and 450 graduate stu- 
dents with majors in the departments of the college. 


The activities of the college are still expanding. ‘Through resi- 
dent teaching, research, and Extension, the college will continue to 
serve all the people of New York State. 


» | 





THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


at Cornell University 
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Talking Back 


Letters-to-the-Editor 





Away back in March our man- 
aging editor sent a copy of the 
CouNnTRYMAN to Mr. Malott, along 
with a letter explaining that the 
issue should serve as part of Mr. 
Malott’s frosh orientation to the 
University. A little while later we 
received Mr. Malott’s good-natured 
acceptance of his new role, and here 
it is for you: 


April 13, 1951 
My dear Mr. Bullard: 


Good for you! I am certainly glad 
you consider me a freshman and 
thereby gave me an opportunity to 
see and read The Cornett Coun- 
TRYMAN, much of which I read and 
with the greatest of pleasure. It 
really did give me a wonderful pic- 
ture of the work of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
neither of which I happen to have in 
my domain here at the University 
of Kansas and both of which fas- 
cinate me enormously. 


Inasmuch as you are in the Class 
of °53, you will be on the campus 
when I come next year, and I wish 
you would drop in to see me to tell 
me more about The Cornet Coun- 
TRYMAN, and perhaps I might even 
inveigle you into acting as a guide 
to show me some of the interesting 
things to be seen in your part of the 
campus. 


I read your article on “The Effect 
of Selective Service” with much in- 
terest. Things are certainly con- 
fused, aren’t they? But at any rate, 
it’s an interesting time to be alive— 
if we can all live through it. 

Again, thanks so much for your 
thoughtfulness; I do appreciate it. 


Cordially, 
Dean W. Malott 


P.S. Don’t forget, I do want you 
to come in to see me next fall. 












| Within a few weeks your 
| G.L.F. man will be asking 


| for your 


1952 
Seed Corn 





ILO FILLING time is the season when 

many farmers order their seed corn for 
the next year. It has become a tradition in 
G.L.F. Farmers started the practice in order 
to get the kind of seed that would really grow 
in the Northeast. This popular custom has 
grown because farmers have learned that they 
can depend on G.L.F. Seed. 


More Efficient Service 


With Early Orders 


When farmers tell G.L.F. what kind and 
approximately how much hybrid seed corn 
they want for next spring it takes a lot of guess- 
work out of buying seed. Pooling these orders 
in the fall of the year, plus the fact that the 


seed is moved through the already established 
G.L.F. service agencies, makes it possible for 
farmers to save thousands of dollars on their 
G.L.F. Hybrid Seed Corn. 


Select a Corn to Fit Your Needs 


The varieties adapted to the growing 
conditions in your area are shown on the 
G.L.F. Hybrid Seed Corn Chart now on dis- 
play at your G.L.F. service agency. Right now 
during the corn harvesting season is the time 
to look over this chart and place your order 
for 1952. You will then be sure of the kind 
you want, the quality you need, and a real 
down-to-earth price. 

Order now through your G.L.F. service 
agency. 


Order Now Through Your G.L.F. Service Agency 


G. L. F. Hybrid Seed Corn 


No Better Corn At Any Price 


THe CorneLL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Meet Mr. Malott 


A Kansas Educator and Business Man 
Comes to Cornell As Our Sixth President 


By Mike Rulison ‘53 


New York, Jan. 27—Deane Waldo 
Malott, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas (Lawrence, Kans.) since 
1939, today was elected the sixth 
president of Cornell University. 

The Kansas educator, 52, was 
chosen unanimously this morning 
at the winter meeting of the Cor- 
nell Board of Trustees at the New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical 


Center here. 


That was how the press dis- 
patches read when  Cornellians 
heard after almost two years that 
they again had a president for their 
university. In a couple of days 
everybody was speculating about 
what the new president would be 
like. (He was speculating, too, what 
the new university would be like.) A 
few quick trips to the campus were 
made and introductions to officials 
followed. On July Ist our new presi- 
dent moved into his suite of offices 
on the third floor of newly named 
Day Hall, the administration build- 
ing. 

Late in the summer we went to 
visit the tall, spare man who had 
fitted into his new offices so com- 
fortably. He welcomed us with such 
warm joviality and _ graciousness 
that we weren’t surprised to find 
that he had been inducted into the 
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National Good Egg Society at the 
annual Poultrymen’s Get-Together 
last August. As Mr. Malott put it, 
“T became a Good Egg without hav- 
ing any thrown at me.” As a matter 
of fact, he and his wife had arrived 
for the barbecue so quietly that 
their special welcoming committee 
didn’t find them until they were 
lined up for fried chicken with the 
other 1200 guests. 


We talked about the problems he 
faced as a university president— 
problems he thought quite similar 
to those of the head of a business 
or industry. But Mr. Malott noted 
that there were some differences be- 
cause of the many groups having 
rights and interests in the univer- 
sity. The faculty have certain rights 
in the academic world and at Cor- 
nell in particular. Students look to 
the university for a personal educa- 
tion, not the steel ingot type. Alum- 
ni follow their university’s physi- 
cal expansion and prowess in sports 
with continuing interest. 


A native of Abilene, Kansas, Mr. 
Malott attended high school there 
before taking his undergraduate 
work at the University of Kansas. 
There he helped pay his way by 
part-time work and in 1921 received 
his bachelor’s degree. He earned a 





master’s degree at Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1923 and gave up 
plans to run a rural newspaper in 
order to remain at the school as as- 
sistant dean. He 1s a director of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the First 
National Bank of Ithaca, and the 
Citizens Bank, Abilene; a trustee of 
the Midwest Research Institute; a 
trustee of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, and of America’s Fu- 
ture, Inc.; and a member-at-large 
of the national council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He is president 
of the Association of N.R.O.T.C. 
Colleges and Universities. 

In 1949, accompanied by Mrs. 
Malott, he went to Norway to speak 
to university and research groups on 
the organization of research in the 
United States, and to India as a 
delegate to the India-American Con- 
ference sponsored by the Indian 
Council on World Affairs and the 
American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 

President Malott feels that the 
business background of many unt- 
versity presidents today adds 
necessary realism to university ad- 
ministration. But he added, “The 
primary responsibility of a univer- 
sity is wisely to spend, not to save, 
money.” Commenting on Cornell’s 
future and remembering her recent- 
ly balanced budget Mr. Malott said, 
“Cornell’s finances are in good con- 
dition—all we need is millions!” He 
felt Cornell would have to keep 
growing in order to keep alive, par- 
ticularly in her libraries and labora- 
tories. 

When he spoke at the opening ses- 
sion of the World Assembly of 
Youth President Malott said, “Wel- 
come,” in fifteen languages—and 
delivered his talk with a cordial 
tone which won his audience im- 
mediately. Along with many other 
educators Mr. Malott was in favor 
of additional liberal education and 
thought that American students 
were getting an increasing amount 
of it. He felt that our young people 
were more competent to shift for 
themselves although the foreign 
students still had more background 
in the humanities. 

After our interview we went away 
secure in the feeling that all of us 
have a true friend and a graciously 
astute administrator in the new 
president—Mr. Malott. 


































































Novelty Ice Cream 


Cornell’s Dairy Industry Department Molds 
Many Intricate Forms of An Old Favorite 


By Phil Foster ‘53 


Everything from Santa Claus to 
Popsicles! Novelty ice cream is a 
big order nowadays at the Cornell 
University Dairy. Would you like a 
drumstick, cheerio, popsicle, sand- 
wich, a pie for supper or a cake for 
birthday? You will find all these 
and more at Cornell’s Ice Cream 
Plant. 

From its quiet beginning as a 
course called “Ice Cream Making” 
in 1912, given in East Roberts Hall, 
the Ice Cream Division of Dairy 
Industries at Cornell has become a 
full scale commercial laboratory 
now located at the rear end of 
Stocking Hall. This laboratory is 
used both by students who wish to 
gain practical experience and by 
commercial companies who delegate 
certain of their research projects to 
Cornell. 


Freezing The Mix 


The continuous freezer which is 
used for making most of the Cornell 
ice cream does not have to stop 
periodically as does a batch freezer. 
The ice cream, as it comes out of the 
continuous freezer, is a fluid even 
though it is several degrees below 
the freezing temperature of water. 
This is because the high solid con- 
tent of the ice cream lowers its 
freezing temperature. In fact, there’s 
lots less water in ice cream than 
you might think. Cornell ice cream, 


by volume, is only about 35% 
water. 

“But how do you get the stick in 
the ice cream?” Everyone wonders 
how novelty ice cream is put to- 
gether. Maybe that’s part of the 
reason why it is so popular. Let’s 
follow one of the novelties through 
its manufacture and see how it’s 
done. 


Ice Cream Pops 


That chocolate covered ice cream 
bar that usually wears a wrapper 
with the trade name “Cheerio” (at 
Cornell called “Happy Days”) 
starts out as a stream of fluid ice 
cream issuing from the continuous 
freezer. 

A set of twenty-four moulds is 
moved about underneath this 
stream and is filled in much the 
same manner that grandmother 
may have filled her candle moulds 


‘with hot tallow. Next the sticks, 


which have been fastened into a 
frame, are lowered into the moulds 
and the sticks, frame, and mould are 
set in one end of an open tank of 
brine. At 40° below zero Farenheit 
it takes the brine only three min- 
utes to freeze the future cheerios 
into hard blocks. 

At the other end of the brine tank 
the whole unit is lifted out and the 
moulds are bathed briefly in a tank 
of near-boiling water. The blocks 


are thus lossened from their respec- 
tive moulds and are gently lifted 
out—stick, stick holder, and all— 
and set into a cooling trough. The 
cooling trough hardens the outside 
of the blocks previous to dipping. 

After a few minutes in the cool- 
ing trough, the twelve under-devel- 
oped cheerios make the trip to the 
dipping vat. Here they are immersed 
for an instant in liquid chocolate 
(90°F.). The expense of the choco- 
late makes this operation a delicate 
one. If the blocks are held in too 
long or if the temperature is too 
cool the blocks will pick up too 
heavy a coating of chocolate. If this 
expensive coat is too thick it may 
consume half or even all the profit 
that otherwise would have been 
realized. 

After dipping, the frame, together 
with the completed cheerios go back 
to the cooling trough. When the 
chocolate has been hardened down, 
wrappers are pulled over the blocks, 
the sticks are released from their 
frames, and the cheerios are ready 
to go to the sales room or to the 
cold room for storage. 

This cold room is the scene of 
storage of many of the novelties 
which go through Dairy Industry’s 
Ice Cream Division. 


Pies and Cakes, Too 


Ice cream pies are made by pour- 
ing the fluid ice cream from the 
freezer directly into a pie shell. Both 
ice cream pies and ice cream cakes 
are often trimmed with whipped 
cream. 

According to Stan Jenks, the man- 
ager, there is no end to what you 
can do with ice cream in various 
moulds, shapes, and so forth. Stan 
is trying to create a crossection of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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1) The sticks are plunged into filled molds. 2) Wilson Chadderdon lifts out the solid bars. 3) Dripping chocolate hardens. 4) Mrs. 
Alta Jaynes fills the bags opened by an air blast, 
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Come on Frosh, 


Let’s See Cornell’s Buildings 


By Bobbie Manchester ‘53 


A sophisticated, _ self-confident 
junior ambled lazily across the 
quadrangle. Without watching par- 
ticularly where he was going but 
keeping to the familiar well-worn 
path, he bumped smack into an in- 
nocent-looking individual, wearing 
a red cap who was wildly scrutiniz- 
ing a white piece of paper. By the 
traditional frosh dink, jolly junior 
knew this must be a verdant frosh, 
eyeing his map, his most sacred 
possession. 

“Oh, excuse me. I’m a-a terribly 
sorry for being so absent-minded,” 
stammered the frosh. 

“Better watch where you're go- 
ing, frosh. Put your map away. I’ve 
some time and if you’d like I’ll show 
you around the campus. What 
school are you in?” 

“T’m in the College of Agricul- 
ture—and you?” 

“I’m an aggie too. But before we 
hike to the Upper Campus where 
you'll be spending most of your 
time, [ll point out some of the 
buildings down here, on what we 
call the Lower Campus.” 

“Gee, I didn’t get in on one of 
those conducted tours and this will 
be swell,” said the frosh. 

“Those three staid-looking stone 
buildings over there are Morrill, 
McGraw, and White. Morrill Hall 
was named in honor of Justin S. 


Morrill, author of the Morrill Bill 
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which was the reason for the estab- 
lishment of the original university 
charter. It also was the first hall 
built at Cornell. McGraw Hall re- 
ceived its name because it was the 
noble gift of Mr. John McGraw. I 
suppose White was named after 
Andrew D. White, Cornell’s first 
president.” 

“What we see from here on the 
quad, aren’t actually the fronts of 
the buildings but the backs. When 
they were first built around 1870, 
it was planned that they would be 
the eastern side of the lower quad- 
rangle. The original plan was to 
make these buildings simple, sub- 
stantial, and dignified. They’re sim- 
ple but as far as substantial just 
wait until you go in them. I had 
psychology in Morrill and lauguages 
are also taught there. The ag school 
began in a few rooms on its main 
floor. Probably you'll be pouring 
over rocks in geology lab in Mc- 
Graw. Sometime you may take 
math or and archtiecture course in 
White.” 

“See that building with the dome 
located at the north end of the 
quad? Hiram Sibley of my own 
hometown, Rochester, erected and 
equipped the building. The M.E.’s 
or Mechanical Engineers are the 
Sibley College boys.” 

“That building right’ across from 
us with the pillars is Goldwin Smith, 







Morrill, McGraw, and White with ROTC 
encamped for inspection in the early days. 


named in honor of Professor Gold- 
win Smith, Emeritus professor of 
English history. It is the center of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and that’s where you'll have your 
frosh English. Like to write com- 
positions? You'd better. That stone 
bench over there was erected by 
Goldwin Smith to carry on Andrew 
D. White’s wish that there will al- 
ways be memorials at Cornell to 
link the present with the past. On 
the bench reads ‘Above All Nations 
is Humanity’. 

“Stimson is that building over 
there next to G.S. Going to take 
zoology? Well that’s where you'll 
have it. Stimson was a gift of Dean 
Sage and named in recognition of 
Lewis A. Stimson who rendered ser- 
vices toward the establishment of 
the medical college.” 

“History and government are 
taught in Boardman Hall, that 
building on the south end of the 
quad. It was named for Judge 
Douglas Boardman, first dean of 
the Cornell Law School.” 

“See that tower over there which 
adjoins our library? The chimes 
which we hear are in the clock 
tower and have been ringing ever 
since the university formally opened 
in 1868. Nine chimes were given by 
Jennie McGraw and every bell is 
inscribed with a verse from Tenny- 
son’s In Memorium. Someday climb 
up those 162 steps and watch the 
chimemaster jumping around. At 
night those clock faces always re- 
mind me of great, yellow moons.” 





West portico of Goldwin Smith. 
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“Notice how the libe is some- 
what like a cathedral in its archi- 
tecture. The chairs in the main 
reading room really creak but all 
the portraits of the oldtimers at 
Cornell hung around the room will 
keep you company. The libe has 
more than a million volumes so you 
might as well get started on your 
reading.” 

Ivy Room 

“Let’s go down and get a cup 
of coffee in the Ivy Room. Over 
there diagonally across from the 
libe is Sage Chapel. Mr. Henry 
Sage established the chapel for the 
general use of the students and pro- 
fessors. Every Sunday a different 
minister preaches.” 

“Here we are at The Straight. 
Didn’t you have a lot of your orien- 
tation doings in it? It’s our student 
union and center of campus activ- 
ity. If you’re in The Straight much 
you'll see everyone you know 
especially in the Ivy Room over 
that 10 o’clock cup of coffee. Spend- 
ing your dead hours in the Ivy 
Room can become a habit though. 
Willard Straight was given by Mrs. 
Leonard Elmhirst as a memorial to 
her husband Major Willard Straight. 
It is the Straight’s 25th anniversary 
this year.” 

“Before we go up to the ag quad 
let’s stop at the coop or student co- 
op. Really the building is Barnes 
Hall after Alfred S. Barnes, who 
gave it to Cornell. It houses the 
inter-faith religious organization. On 
the corner stone are the words, ‘For 
the Promotion of God’s Work 
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Looking South from the Libe Tower about 1900; only Barnes and Sage 
occupied the scene. 









Sibley Dome during W.W. II with Navy 
V-12 standing in review. 


“We might as well walk down 
East Avenue and then I can show 
you Rockefeller and Baker. This 
modernistic building on the corner 
of Tower Road and East Avenue is 
the Administration Building. Just 
this last summer it was named Ed- 
mund Ezra Day Hall after our late 
president of Cornell. You'll become 
well acquainted with the bill-pay- 
ing department.” 


A Gift of Elms 

“Notice these elms along East 
Avenue? A Mr. Ostrander didn't 
have any money to give the univer- 
sity and still he wanted to give 
something, so he dug up a truck 
load of elms from his farm, and sent 
them to the university as his gift. 
They’re known as the ‘Ostrander 
Elms’.” 

“There’s Rockefeller Hall. If you 
take any physics here’s where you'll 
have it. John D. Rockefeller gave 
this building in 1906. Along the lines 
of physics did you know that Cor- 
nell was the first locality in America 
to have a permanent installation of 
electric arc lamps? Also here at 
Cornell was constructed the first 
dynamo in America.” 

“That building up there on the 
hill is Baker Laboratory, gift of 
the late George Baker. If you are 
planning to take any chemistry, 
then you'll get to know Baker and 
the smell of hydrogen sulfide.” 

“We will go up Reservoir Avenue 
and see Bailey Hall. This is the 
largest auditorium on campus, built 
in 1913. It was named for Dr. Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, the second dean 
of the College of Agriculture.” 
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“In back of Bailey is Savage 
Hall, school of nutrition, finished in 
1947. The University, New York 
State, and the farmers of the north- 
east built and equipped the build- 
ing. It was named in honor of Pro- 
fessor Elmer Seth Savage, an early 
leader in nutrition at Cornell.” 


Since 1934 

“That long building that you see 
next to Savage is Martha Van 
Rensslaer, named for the founder of 
Home Ec at Cornell. The Home Ec 
girls have been using it since 1934. 
Probably you'll eat some of your 
meals in the cafeteria.” 

“We can walk along the side of 
Bailey and now you see your ag 
quad and the new library. Just since 
I’ve been at Cornell the new ag- 
home ec library has been erected. It 
will be named after Dean Albert 
Mann and we ought to be using it 
before long.” 

“The three buildings on the left- 
hand side are Comstock, Caldwell, 
and Warren Halls. Comstock used 
to house the home ec department by 
now the bug lovers of the entomol- 
ogy department use it. The agron- 
omy department is in Caldwell. 
Comstock and Caldwell were put up 
in 1912 and are both named for 
early professors in the ag school. 
Warren houses the departments of 





And here’s the Upper Campus from the air. Stone, Roberts, E. Rob erts and Plant Science in the foreground; Bailey, Comstock, 
Caldwell and Warren in the middle; and Martha Van Rensselaer in the background. 


nomics, and farm management. It 
was named for the late Dr. George 
F. Warren, head of ag eng and farm 
management. See that cryptic four 
line inscription over the south door? 
If you ever lack an English theme 
try to identify the author and find 
out who selected it and why. Prof. 
Warren said he didn’t select the 
quote.” 

Plant Science, that building right 
across from Warren, is supposed to 
match Warren in appearance. Plant 
breeding, plant pathology, pomol- 
ogy, floriculture, botany, and mete- 
orology are taught in it. Not a very 
impressive name for the building 
it is? It probably should have been 
named for Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
who was a distinguished plant scien- 
tist, but we already have a Bailey 
Hall.” 

The First Buildings 

“Next to Plant Science are East 
Roberts, Roberts and Stone. Rob- 
erts was the first building put up 
on the ag campus in 1906. Dr. Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey walked behind a 
student-pulled plow for the break- 
ing of the ground. It was named for 
Isaac Phillips Roberts, a former 
dean of the college who really saved 
the ag school from going on the 
rocks in those first perilous days. It 
is the administration building for 


rural sociology, agricultural eco- the ag school. East Roberts houses 
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the veg crops department. The old 
ag library has always been in Stone, 
ever since 1906 and named after 
Professor John Stone.” 


Up Tower Road 

If you’re prepared to walk, and 
you'd better get used to it, we can 
go on up Tower Road and see some 
more of the ag campus. If you ever 
take any conservation or nature 
study courses you'll visit Fernow, 
that next building on your left. The 
minute you step inside the door you 
can smell the delightful odor of 
stuffed animals. The forresty de- 
partment used to be in it.” 

“Next is Rice Hall built in 1912 
and named for the pioneer professor 
of poultry husbandry, James E. 
Rice.” 

“Quite a hike, eh? Here we are 
at Stocking and Wing Halls. The 
dairy industry, bacteriology, and ag 
engineering students have to come 
way out here for their classes. 
Stocking was put up in 1923. Wing 
is for animal husbanry. Behind it is 
the stock judging pavilion. We won’t 
bother to walk any further but be- 
yond here are the barns.” 

“Well I haven’t given you any 
chance to talk, frosh. You must 
think me a walking encyclopedia or 
something. But I do hope you are a 
little more familiar with the build- 
ings. Well, I must be going now too, 
see you ’round the quad.” 
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Fall Fashions for Fifty-One 


Here is a Run-Down of Trends for College 


By Barbara Chamberlain ‘53 


The co-ed, at Cornell anyway, 
should sigh with relief when she sees 
this years skirt news from Paris. 
Yes, those hill-hampering pencil 
slims are giving way to the freedom 
of fullness at last. Gathers, pleats, 
and semi-circular flairs will provide 
easy walking room for the eight 
o’clock sprint to Martha Van. 

The sweater accompanying that 
new skirt is likely to be much fan- 
cier than last year’s classic pull- 
over. Collars and cuffs, lacy trim 
and novelty stitches are dressing up 
the sweater of °51. While sweaters 
are looking less like sweaters, 
dresses are stealing the sweater look. 
Neck and sleeve edgings on many of 
the new casual dresses are ribbed 
in matching or contrasting colors. 


Textures and Tweeds 

Tweeds will be seen around cam- 
pus this year for class and dressed 
up with velvet and rhinestones for 
the weekend. Stripes are also return- 
ing to popularity in suitings and 
dress fabrics. Novelty weaves with 
new and interesting textures and 
rich color combinations are the basis 
for this fall’s styles. 

Shoe styles designed for the co- 
ed are featuring the open sling back 
heel and the high vamp which were 
so popular in low heeled styles a 
few years ago. Bow tie shoes are 
also making their comeback. A nov- 
elty note is achieved by shoe de- 
signers who feature matching plaid 
shoes and purses in the familiar clan 
plaids which can be selected to 
match skirts or to add a not of con- 
trast to a solid color. 

The stole, which has been on the 
fashion scene for more than a year, 
is becoming increasingly popular 
this year. It is being shown in a 
variety of fabrics such as velvet, 
lacy crocheted knits, and wool for 
street wear, and in tuille, chiffon 
and other luxury fabrics for eve- 
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ning. Sparkle jewelry such as rhine- 
stones will be worn a great deal this 
fall on tweed as well as on the more 
conventional silks and taffetas. 

It looks like winter’s gray days 
will be considerably brighter this 
year. Many of the colors slated for 
popularity are often more associated 
with spring than fall. The orchids 
and purples which were seen a great 
deal this past summer, are carry- 
ing over into the winter fashions. A 
variation, the shade of heather, is 
very lovely, especially in tweed. Yel- 
low and its close relatives will be an- 
other of the fall favorites. 

The 1951 sleeve is reminiscent of 
the Gibson Girl revival of 1947. 
Puffed at the shoulder, the sleeve 
is fitted at the elbow and wrist. The 
envelope sleeve, which is draped 


and without an armseye seam, is 


another new note. Coats, both cloth 
and fur, are sporting a shorter sleeve 
length which looks very chic with 
long gloves, but leaves me a little 
cold when thinking of Ithaca wea- 
ther. 


Styles and Trims 


The styles for this year are in 
general, softer, more rounded, and 
more feminine. Princess lines are 
being shown in suit jackets and 
dresses. Huge pockets and fullness 
accent tiny waist. Elaborate braid 
and embroidery trim, rich fabrics 
and smooth, flowing lines give the 
illusion of luxury. 

Styles change from year to year, 
and we do follow the changes with 
interest, but it’s always wise to re- 
member yourself and the impression 
you are trying to make. Some of this 
fall’s fashions will flatter you as an 
individual, others just won’t look 
well. The really well dressed girl 
on campus, or anywhere else, knows 
how to pick and choose, keeping the 
fashion news in mind, but remem- 
bering herself too. 


A 4-H Letter 
For Novices 


On the Hill 


An Open letter 
to All New Cornellians: 


We on the Hill don’t extend our 
claims that “Cornell has got every- 
thing” quite as broadly as may have 
been suggested to you before ar- 
riving here. But we know, as you'll 
know in a few months, that Cornell 
does have opportunities galore for 
its ten thousand disciples. 

There is first and foremost the 
opportunity to slave under a burning 
desk lamp into the wee hours of the 
morning over lab reports due next 
eight a.m. There is the chance to 
lose a week-end at Zincks or the 
Dutch Kitchen, to kill a dead hour 
shooting the breeze over a cup of 
coffee in the Ivy Room, or to get 
away from it all by spending an 
evening up in the Game Room at 
the Straight. 


Here’s Your Chance 


But the biggest and best oppor- 
tunity is to join any one of the 
many campus organizations and to 
work with your mates to keep this 
ole University going full steam. 

One of the activities, The Cor- 
nell 4-H Club, extends a hearty wel- 
come to all you entering students. 
Our group congregates twice a 
month at various selected meeting 
places around the campus. We plan 
our business, play a few games, and 
listen to a speaker now and then. 

For example, last year an ex- 
change student from Europe showed 
us slides and told of his experiences 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

But that isn’t all. Most 4-H’ers 
will remember our own square dance 
at Martha Van last fall; and the day 
our feet nearly froze tobogganing 
at Mount Pleasant on our winter 
overnite outing; and then there was 
our final meeting last year by candle 
light at Enfield Glen. 

Some will recall our first Recrea- 
tion trip—when we journeyed over 
hill and dale to entertain the 4-H 


(Continued on page 22) 
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They're at Your Service-- 


Your Ag-Domecon Council 
By Conrad Oliven ‘53 


“The meeting will please come to 
order.” 


With those words and three raps 
of the gavel Gordon Plowe ’52 opens 
a session of the Ag-Domecon Asso- 
ciation. Composed of 25 elected 
representatives (one per 100 stu- 
dents) from the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, the 
Council meets twice a month to co- 
ordinate and promote student ac- 
tivities. 

“That all sounds good, but what 
do they actually accomplish?” 
queries the critical frosh. Freshman 
representatives Joan Shaw ’54 and 
Frank Dennis °54 would be well 
qualified to enter a discussion on the 
matter, but instead, let’s ask Secre- 
tary Evelyn Payne °53 if we might 
glance through last year’s minutes. 

Early in the term, the first meet- 
ing as a matter of fact, the Social 
Coordinating Committee got busy 
drawing up a calendar of ag and 
home ec social events and club meet- 
ing nights. Ask Bob Snyder °53 
about the possible confusion in case 
he wanted to attend an FFA meet- 
ing the same night he’s supposed to 
preside at the 4-H Club. Also, 


thanks to the calendar the agron- 





omy boys can safely plan a dance 
with the girls from home ec without 
intereference from some 20 other 
clubs. 

Here we note plans for a frosh 
orientation dance in front of Bailey 
Hall September 21st. Ray Borton 
53, working on the arrangements, 
is hoping for the weatherman’s co- 
operation on this one. 

Another worthwhile notation: 
Over 50 club representatives at- 
tended an upper campus conference 
on Mt. Pleasant last November to 
solve some problems pertaining to 
club programs, membership, and 
publicity. They then discussed the 
use of meeting rooms, movie pro- 
jectors, and some special Ag-Dom 
square dance records. There'll be a 
repeat performance of the confer- 
ence this fall. 

Modest Evan Lamb ’51 worked 
long hours into the night during the 
early part of spring term as chair- 
man of Farm and Home Week stu- 
dent committees. Aided by 125 fel- 
low classmates, Ev detailed the ar- 
rangements for registration, news, 
attendance, and numerous other in- 
cidentals handled by students. Were 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Front Row: Miss Dorothy Peck, advisor; Evelyn Payne, secretary; Dorothy Dean, vice- 
president; Gordon Plowe, president; Thomas Conklin, treasurer; Professor J. J. Wan- 
derstock, advisor. Second Row: Joan Jago, Esther Church, Jean Lovejoy, Joan Shaw, 
Pat Keller, Margot Pringle, Ina Burt, Avis Pope, Ethelyn Mallan. Third Row: Ray 
Borton, Myron Kelsey, Richard Call, James Vanderwerken, George Payne, Richard 
Rowe, Morelle Cheney. Back Row: Fred Trojan, Frank Dennis, Don Cario, Earl Carri- 
gan, Hubert Wightman. Absent: Robert Snyder. 
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Professorial 
Promotions 


Thirty-four Cornell faculty mem- 
bers were promoted in July to the 
rank of professor and 29 others to 
that of associate professor. 

Those who will become full pro- 
fessors in the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics are: Max 
E. Brunk and Lawrence B. Darrah, 
marketing; Robert B. Musgrave, 
field crops; Sedgwick E. Smith, ani- 
mal husbandry; Harlan P. Banks, 
botany; James C. White, dairy in- 
dustry; David C. Chandler, limnol- 
ogy. 

Also Martha E. Leighton, exten- 
sion service; Donald J. Bushey, ora- 
mental horticulture; Robert L. 
Cushing, Neal F. Jensen, and 
Adrian M. Srb, plant breeding; 
Kenneth G. Parker, plant pathol- 
ogy; Edwin R. Hoskins, rural edu- 
cation; Mabel Rollins, economics of 
the household and household man- 
agement. 

Associate Professors 

New associate professors in ag 
and home ec are: Howard E. Conk- 
lin, land economics; Harold E. Gray, 
agricultural engineering; Harold E. 
Moore, Jr., botany; Louise Jane 
Daniel, biochemistry; Eugene A. 
Delwiche and Harry W. Seeley, Jr., 
bacteriology; Eva Lucretia Gordon, 
rural education. 

Also William W. Reeder, rural 
sociology; William C. Kelly, vege- 
table crops; Royden Braithwaite 
and Edward V. Pope, child develop- 
ment and family relationships; 
Esther Crew Bratton, economics of 
the household and household man- 
agement; Helen Moser, home eco- 
nomics education; Mary Ryan, tex- 
tiles and clothing. 


° 
Extension Award 

During the summer the Exten- 
sion Service of the College of Agri- 
culture won an “Excellent” rating 
from the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors with 
an exhibit showing the use of vari- 
ous kinds of publicity in their Green 
Acres program. Prof, Robert Ames, 
Extension Teaching and Informa- 
tion, assembled the exhibit for the 
meeting which was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Pringle 


Billie Robbins 


Sailing, weaving, fishing, playing 
hockey, and selling English woolens 
are all activities which would have 
to be included in a definition of the 
proper noun, Billie (Wilma) Rob- 
bins. 


Billie’s interest in the textiles and 
clothing field dates back to her 
pre-Cornell days in Kingswood 
School at Cranbrook. There she 
first tried her favorite pastime, 
weaving, and turned out material 
for everything from drapes to her 
father’s suit coat on her loom. 


Now Billie makes the home ec 
textiles and clothing labs one of her 
favorite haunts. She maintains that 
she is “interested in fashion show 
presentation—in fact, all phases of 
i 

Summers have found her in Can- 
ada too, vacationing on an island in 
Georgian Bay with her family. 
There she developed her appetite 
for fishing (bass) and racing her 
own English-built sailboat. 

Don’t make the mistake of ask- 
ing this sunny Kappa Alpha Theta 
what she does with her spare time. 
If Billie’s roommate is within ear- 
shot, she will quickly set you 
straight with, “She doesn’t have 
any.” 

Indeed, it does seem that there 
is no rest for the talented. Billie’s 
persuasive personality: and knack 
for organizing have led her to hold 
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Introducing .. . 


many responsible positions this year. 
She is president of both the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Association and Omi- 
cron Nu, home ec honorary. Two 
other honoraries—Raven and Ser- 
pent, a junior women’s honorary, 
and Mortar Board, national senior 
women’s honorary, claim her as a 
member too. 


To make our definition complete, 
we must remember Billie’s liking 
for hockey (helped her earn W.A.A. 
“C”), her new job as_ co-social 
chairman of Canterbury Club, and 
lastly, this Detroit girl’s two terms 
as a Frosh Camp counselor. 


A.B. 


Wes Wannamaker 

‘From way down south in the 
fields of cotton’ hails Wesley Wan- 
namaker. To this tall, dark-haired 
southerner with a soft drawl, who 
in St. Mathews, South Carolina, ‘the 
fields of cotton’ are no rarity. Wes’ 
has lived all his life on a large farm 
father, a plant breeder in cotton, 


raises over 500 acres of cotton both 
for sale and seed. So Wes has had 


_ lots of practical experience in cot- 


ton growing besides his three years 
of book learning at Cornell. 

Wes chose Cornell because of the 
fine reputation of the Ag school in 
the south and because a college edu- 


cation would help him in his future 
farming and plant breeding. Quite 
naturally Wes is majoring in plant 
breeding but also as he says “I’m 
getting an invaluable liberal educa- 
tion that will make me a better 
farmer and member of a commun- 
ity.” 

Because of illness in his family, 
Wes took a leave of absence after 
his sophomore year. “It really was 
one of the best things I ever did. 
It helped me really realize I wanted 
to be a farmer. If it weren’t for the 
fact that you lose and miss college 
friends and also lose your position in 
activities, I think that alternate 
schooling and working would be the 
best policy for a fellow to follow.” 


Wes has been in his share of ac- 
tivities on the Hill. For two years he 
was frosh camp counselor of which 
he comments, “I got as much out of 
counseling as anything on campus 
so far.” He has participated in 
CURW and has served on several 
Student Council committees. He is 
now president of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
senior honorary ag society. 

Wes’ interests really lie in farm- 
ing although he does enjoy hunting 
and fishing. “I like farming for the 
life of independence it affords. Your 
success rests entirely upon your own 
shoulders and you yourself make 
or break your business.” 


B.M. 
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Pringle 


Gordon Plowe 


It takes a big man to be president 
of Ag-Domecon and this year’s 
strong arm man, Gordy Plowe, is 
just the one to fill the bill. 


Plowe feels Ag-Domecon is too 
much of a social group rather than 
an effective student governing body 
and aims for improvement. A look 
at this fall’s frosh orientation pro- 
gram is good evidence of a success- 
ful start. Already his administration 
has undertaken to co-ordinate the 
activities of the several Upper Cam- 
pus student organizations in order 
that more students may belong to 
more groups. Planned, unconflict- 
ing meeting times and concerted ac- 
tion will be characteristic of this 
year’s activities program in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 

He is hoping that the Council’s 
loan service will be used by needy 
groups, too. Plans for Farm and 
Home Week are already in the mak- 
ing and it is expected that students 
will take a greater part in this win- 
ter’s farmer get-together than in 
the past. As Gordy is on the Stu- 
dent Council he is hoping to repre- 
sent the men and women on the up- 
per quad in concert with his ag 
government program. 


All this student politics began two 
years ago when a couple of Gordy’s 
fraternity brothers at Alpha Zeta 
talked him into running for rep-at- 
large. Last Spring the Council elect- 
ed him as its president. 
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Besides student government, 
Gordy is Chancellor at Alpha Zeta, 
a member of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, a 
member of Round-Up Club and a 
participator in intramural swim- 
ming, basketball, and baseball. 


Studying general agriculture, 
Gordy plans to enter some form of 
agricultural business when he grad- 
uates in June. He thinks such train- 
ing for a couple of years will give 
him a good baskground for the part- 
nership he hopes to form with his 
father on their general farm at South 
Byron, Genessee County, New 
York. During the past summer 
Gordy worked as an Assistant 
County Agent in Chautauqua Coun- 
ty. 

Gordy is working rather unob- 
trusively with the Student-Faculty 
Administration Committee where 
he is plugging for new dorms, rul- 
ings on student conduct, and an 
effective inspection of boarding 
houses. 


Tall, curly haired Plowe’s major 
difficulty is that he likes his sleep 
and his brothers find that to awaken 
him efficiently all they need to do 
is to give him a cold, early morning 


shower. D.B. 


Margaret Bailey Redmond 


Have you seen Margaret Bailey 
around? No, but I’ve seen Margaret 
Redmond—didn’t you know Miss 
Bailey was married? Yes—last June 
17th to Cornellian Dick Redmond 
of Baldwin, Long Island. 


This term, she and Dick are both 
practice teaching, considering them- 
selves lucky to be at the same place 
—King Ferry. He teaches vocation- 
al agriculture and she teaches home 
ec. For the last seven weeks of the 
term, Margie will return to Cornell 
for a stay in the Home Ec apart- 
ments. 


Margie, a home ec student from 
Smithville Flats in Chenango Coun- 
ty, will graduate in February after 
three and a half years of college 
work. On the CounTRYMAN staff 
during her first two years, she was 
secretary of Ag-Domecon last year 
and is now a member of the New- 


Your Friends 





man Club and her church choir. 
Margaret has also worked two years 
as a waitress in the dorms, and last 
year was in the Home Ec Cafe- 
teria. 


4-H Club work has been one of 
Margie’s specialties since way be- 
fore college. She won a national con- 
gress frozen foods award, the State 
Dairy Prize and participated in 
about 60 club projects. Here on 
campus many of us remember Mar- 
gie leading a 4-H club sing or game 
session. We always carry with us 
the thought from her simple but 
vivid talk on exchanging pennies 
and ideas—exchange pennies and 
you still have one apiece; exchange 
ideas and you have two apiece. 

Margie kept working in 4-H and 
attended the National Camp in 
Washington. This year as, Mar- 
garet Bailey Redmond she worked 
in the State 4-H Club Congress and 
participated in the impressive 
candle-lighting ceremony. Since she 
liked her 4-H so well, Margaret had 
thought that she would major in 
extension work or in foods. When 
she discovered that there are many 
opportunities for teaching in com- 
munity activities, she decided to 
major in education. After gradua- 
tion she and Dick look forward to 
a farm of their own. 


JZ. 
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Dairy Cattle 
Judging Team 


Warm-up began for the four mem- 
bers of the 1951 Dairy Cattle Judg- 
ing Team several days before they 
judged 15 classes of dairy cattle in 
the Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest at the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, on September 17th. 

Members of the team are: Bob 
Church °52, Baldwinsville, N.Y.; 
Frank Coddington °52, Kerhonk- 
son, N.Y.; George Payne ’52, Shorts- 
ville, N.Y. and Miss Jane Robens 
°53, Poland, N.Y. 

Starting September 14th, under 
the direction of Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry George W. Trimberger, 
the team judged at Forsgate Farms 
in Jamesburg, N.J. and Lee’s Hill 
Farm in Morristown, N.J. The next 
day they practiced at the Strath- 
glass and Fairlawn Farms of Port 
Chester, N.Y. , 

After resting a couple of weeks 
the team will set off to participate in 
the National Collegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest which will be held 
at Waterloo, Iowa, during the Dairy 
Cattle Congress, October Ist. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah Officers 
The following were elected offi- 
cers of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, men’s ag- 
ricultural honorary society, for the 
coming school year: Wes Wanna- 
maker 52, president; John Harnes 
°52, vice-president; Lloyd Hayner 
°52, secretary; George Payne °52, 
treasurer; and Richard Call °52, 


chairman of the banquet committee. 


Omicron Nu 

Officers of the Cornell chapter of 
Omicron Nu, national honorary so- 
ciety in home economics, for the 
year 1951-52 are Wilma M. Rob- 
bins °52, president; Ruth Hartman 
°52, vice-president; Dorothy Huttar 
°52, secretary; Marjory Tauscher 
52, treasurer; and Elizabeth Ann 
Lightfoot °52, editor. 

Miss Hartman represented the 
Cornell chapter at the 18th national 
conclave at Ohio State University 
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in June. At the end of the business 
section of the meeting Charlotte M. 
Young, national vice-president of 
the organization and professor of 
dietetics at Cornell, addressed the 
delegates from 34 campuses on “The 
Fundamental Purposes of Omicron 
Nu.” Small discussion groups later 
considered whether or not service 
should also be one of the functions 
of the honor society. Cornell was 
again represented on a home eco- 
nomics research panel by Jane 
Werden, clothing and textiles pro- 
fessor. 

Pomology Club 

The Pomology Club has sched- 
uled a picnic for new and inter- 
ested students for the second Sun- 
day after school starts—September 
30. Publicity about this event wili 
be forthcoming from club head- 
quarters. 

Recently elected officers are 
Charles Weed °53, president; Don 
Cario °52, vice-president; and Bill 
Hubbard ’52, secretary-treasurer. 
Kermis 

It’s curtain time for Kermis! The 


. upper campus dramatics club is 


geting off to a big start with its an- 
nual fall reception for new Cor- 
nellians enrolled in agriculture and 
home economics. The date for the 
party has not yet been set but post- 
ers will appear very early in the 
term. 

Kermis is comprised of fun-loving 
aggies who enjoy putting on melo- 
dramas, musicals, minstrels, and 
skits. Formerly the Society pre- 
sented a show at Bailey Hall, but in 
recent years programs have been 
confined to productions in the audi- 
torium at Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall plus repeat shows presented in 
communities throughout central 
New York. The treasury is in sound 
order and it assures plenty of capi- 
tal on which to operate. 

President Bart Hayward is out 
practice teaching this term and 
Vice-president Dave Bullard, ably 
assisted by Ken Lacy and other 
devout lovers of the stage, are get- 
ting this year’s program into gear. 
Interested frosh and others are in- 
vited to try out for a show. 








Campus Clearinghouse 


Ag Agents 


The Ag Agents Club program 
committee, outlining plans for the 
fall term, will turn the first monthly 
meeting over to Extension seniors 
who worked as summer assistant 
county agricultural agents. As part 
of their training, Extension majors 
acquire valuable experience in the 
field during the summer before grad- 
uation. 


President James Sleight °52 has 
extended an invitation to all new 
Extension students to attend the 
monthly club meetings. These are 
mainly devoted to hearing from the 
State’s men who are “dedicated to 
that high purpose of helping the 
farmers in their counties enjoy bet- 
ter living through better farming.” 


Sears Scholarship Club 

William Fitzgerald ’53 has been 
elected president of the Sears 
Scholarship Club for the year 1951- 
52. Other newly elected officers are 
Dana. Dalrymple ’54, vice-president, 
and Myron Kelsey °53, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Club, with the aid of Prof. J. 
P. Hertel, sponsored an overnight to 
nearby Mt. Pleasant for all entering 
ag scholarship holders September 
15-16. Saturday evening the group 
was welcomed by Dean W. I. Myers, 
Profs. A. W. Gibson, H. S. Tyler, 
and J. P. Hertel of the Office of 
Resident Instruction, and Mrs. Carl 
E. Ladd, wife of the late dean and 
donor of the Carl E. Ladd Memor- 
ial Scholarships. 


Countryman 

After an intensive spring com- 
petition, The Cornett Country- 
MAN has elected the following to its 
regular staff: Ward MacMillen ’52, 
Morton Sadinsky 752, Esther 
Church °53, James Hole ’53, Doro- 
thy Klimajeski 53, Mary Ann Smith 
°54, all on the editorial board, and 
Carolyn Wilklow °54, business 
board. 


Fall competition for editorial, 
business, photography and_ art 
boards will open September 26th. 
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Six Students Graduate With Distinction 


J. P. Willman Named Prof. of Merit 


Dean W. I. Myers of the College 
of Agriculture was introduced by 
Even Lamb, last year’s president 
of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, to a Senior 
Week crowd that filled the Memor- 
ial Room of Willard Straight Hall 
before the June graduation. 

Dean Myers named the six stu- 
dents who received degrees with 
distinction this year. They were: 

William David Bair 

Robert John Cornwell 

Janet Hamber Armstrong 

Evan Brandas Hazard 

Ann Arden Leonard 

Jordan Lewis 
These six completed their four 
years work with cumulative aver- 
ages of 85 or better. 

Following this, the Professor of 


Merit Award was presented by Evan 
Lamb to the outstanding professor 
of the year, J. P. Willman. Lamb 
declared that although Professor 
Willman was noted for his research 
with sheep and swine, he had been 
chosen for this award because of 
his “complete and patient under- 
standing of students and their prob- 
lems.” Lamb told how Professor 
Willman, faced with the choice of 
a commercial job or the professor- 
ship, decided for the professorship 
because he would enjoy working 
with the students more than with 
the businessmen. He is a man fresh- 
men may know even before they 
come to Cornell because he spends 
much summer time judging in live- 
stock shows throughout the state. 





Grange 

The Cornell Grange finished a 
busy term last spring and already 
has many activities planned for this 
year. The men and women, on April 
17 and May 1 respectively, com- 
peted against each other in putting 
on the lecturer’s program. The 
women were judged the winners 
and were treated to ice cream by the 
losers. 

On May 15 the last regular busi- 
ness meeting of the year was held 
at Ulysses Grange, preceded by a 
picnic. Master Wendell Chamber- 
lain and Lecturer Virginia Duell pre- 
sented a Bible to the Grange as a 
farewell gift. The lecturer’s program 
was a play given by nine Grangers 
entitled “They Put on a Play.” 

This fall the Grange is taking 
part in the Activties Fair at the 
Straight September 18. An open 
house is also being planned in con- 
junction with the 4-H Club on 
campus. 


Poultry Club 


Among the Poultry Club’s activi- 
ties last term was the publication 
of the “Cornell Newsletter”, writ- 
ten for members of the National 
Collegiate Poultry Club. 

The annual “Newsletter” was 
edited by William Ash 53 and Hu- 
bert Wightman 52. The feature 
article, by George Lewis ’53, traces 
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the development of the club from 
its formation in 1939 by a group of 
poultry majors with the aid of Dr. 
G. O. Hall. 

Two technical features appear in 
the publication. William Ash °53 
writes about lowering the annual 
$50,000,000 loss caused by leucosis 
through selective breeding. The ran- 
dom sample test, introduced by the 


Cornell poultry department in 1950, 
is described by Joel Silberberg °54. 





Also included are summaries <f 
the work and activities of the de- 
partment staff, graduate students, 
club members, and alumni. 

Associate editors were Edwin 
Meixell °53, Edward Schano 751, 
and Frank Trerise ’52. 


Agronomy Club Members 


Attend Conference 


Robert Grossman ’52 and Philip 
Oppenheim °52, two voting mem- 
bers, and delegates Francis Shep- 





ard °52 and Richard Otten ’52 of 
the Agronomy Club, and the depart- 
ment faculty attended the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy meetings 
at State College, Pa., in August. 

Oppenheim and Shepard submit- 
ted essays on the study of soil pro- 
files to the National Essay Contest 
of the Society at the conference. 
Entres from 20 colleges were sub- 
mitted. 

The formal meetings of both the 
parent society and the student sec- 
tion included the presentation of 
technical papers and talks on agri- 
culture in Europe, the Middle East, 
Japan, and Central America. 

Among those reading papers from 
Cornell were Drs. R. S. Whitney and 
M. H. Peech, “Dissociation and Hy- 
drolysis of Na-Saturated Clay”; 
Prof. W. L. Garman, “Economics of 
Grassland Improvement”, and on 
permeability measurements of vari- 
ous grades of sand and peat; Prof. 
N. C. Brady, “Use of Item Analysis 
in Testing Exam Papers”; and Dr. 
M. B. Russell, on organic matter 
and physical properties of Long 
Island soils. 

The group attended an all-day 
field trip August 27 to study typical 
soil developments, landscape, and 
mountain scenery of central Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dairy Products 
Judging Team 


Our Dairy Products Judging 
Team went to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts on the 17th and 18th of 
September to enter the Eastern 
States Judging Contest. The three 
man team, composed of seniors 
George Kloser, Waterville, N. Y., 
William Hoffmann, Jamaica, N. Y., 
and Rodrigo Montealegre, Costa 
Rica, will also participate in the 
National Intercollegiate contest in 
Detroit, Michigan at the end of 
October. 

Team members are coached by 
Professors Frank Kosikowsky and 
Frank Shipe of the Department of 
Dairy Industry. 


Ag Engineers 
Ray . Wilkes °53, president of 
ASAE, announced that slide rule in- 
struction for interested ag students 
will get under way in a few weeks. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Another crop of graduates has 
passed out of the College of Agri- 
culture, and is now out in the big 
wide world making its own way. 
Most of the grads have found it is 
no bed of roses. 

Those who have gone back to 
work on the home farm have prob- 
ably found life the least changed 
from their undergraduate life, and 
there seems to be a great number 
of them. Elton Van Viack Bailey, dr. 
has gone into the dairy business 
with his dad in Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y. George H. Bassette has a 
partnership with his father in Free- 
mont, N. H. Wendell E. Chamber- 
lain is dairying in a partnership 
with his dad in Belfast, N. Y. 


Charles Decker is in dairy at R.D. 2,. 


Afton, N. Y. George Domingos is in 
dairy at R.D. 3, Massena, N. Y. 
James Elmer Finley is also in dairy 
at 21 Chestnut St., Huntington, N. Y. 
Robert Wheeler is in a dairy part- 
nership with his Dad at R.D. 2, 
Newport, N. Y. 


Some of the graduates went into 
farming either on their own or 
working for someone else. Hugh 
Stuart Campbell is herdsman at the 
Halo Forms, % Henry Faryna, 
Perry, N. Y. Edward N. Gladding 
has a poultry farm at R.D. 2, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Paul Ledig is a ranch 
manager in Peru, Sociedad Gana- 
dera de Junin, La Oroya, Peru. 
David Rice has gone into the dairy 
business with his brother, % James 
H. Rice, R.D. 3, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Naturally some of the graduates 
have gone into graduate study. 
Walt Barth and Donald E. Ullrich 
are in entomology here at Cornell. 
Ralph Blumenthal is in the School 
of Nutrition; Anne Arden Leonard 
is in anthropology; Robert Rabson 
is in plant physiology and plant 
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breeding; and John Wooton is in 
biochemistry, with an assistant- 
ship. Some have gone to other col- 
leges and universities—Joan M. 
Wallace is in the department of 
horticulture at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles 
H. Heimler is at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and living at 6808 Fresh Ponds 
Road, Ridgewood, Queens, N. Y.; 
Edward Borchers is in the vege- 
table breeding dep’t. at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Robert Cornwell has a grad- 
vate assistantship at the lowa State 
College Ag. Ec. Dept. 

Business has drawn a few of the 
graduates and what a variety of 
jobs they have. Albert August is a 
hatcheryman with Swift and Com- 
pany, Dairy and Poultry Plant, 1411 
West Second Street, Hastings, Neb. 
Dick Darling is marketing groceries 
in Johnson City, N. Y. at 9 Sanford 
Street. Bruce Gray, Jr. is a produc- 
tion trainee with Ralston Purina Co., 
and is living at 1121 Kings Drive, 
Charlotte, 7, N. C. Herbert Forbach, 
Jr. is in the ornamental flower and 
greenhouse field, and lives at 33 
Midvale Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
Joan Cora Mariani is importing 
wines, and lives at 250 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City. N. Y. Charles E. 
Merriam is managing a retail 
flower shop on Main _ Street, 
Rochester, Vt. Chester L. Pohl is in 
the G.L.F. feed agency with his Dad 
in Vernon, N. Y. Frank S. Robson 
has gone home to help raise vege- 
table and field crop seeds at Hall, 
N.Y. 

The usual demand for Vocational 
Ag. Teachers has left its mark on 
the alumni this year. Anthony C. 
Barnum is in Prattsburg, N. Y. Neil 
Carlson is in Panama, N. Y. Joseph 
F. Davis lives in Palmyra, N. Y., and 


is teaching in Macedon. Robert 
Geibitz is at Madison Central 
School. Herbert Hilton is in Alta- 
mont, N. Y. John McCormick is at 
Bemus Point, Maple Springs. N. Y. 
Orrin Ross is teaching at Remson 
Central School; and living at the 
Rossdale Farms, Lowville, N. Y. 
Clinton Seefelt has both the Vo. Ag. 
and the Veterans Program at Pine 
Bush, N. Y. 


Donald Burton is in 4-H work in 
Worcester, N.Y. William Obuhanych 
is Assistant County Agricultural 
Agent in Lockport, N. Y. 


Charles W. Ahrend is a field man 
for Campbell Soup Co., 618 Jewett 
Ave., Staten Is. 14, N. Y., and 
Evan Lamb is working with Bird’s 
Eye Frozen Foods in their plant in 
Avon, N. Y. Harold Wilder is in 
milk plant operation at Pierrepont 
Manor, N. Y. 


Research has taken some of the 
graduates. Eunice Chambers is at 
the National Dairy Research Lab. 
In Rochester, 126 Earl Street. Mar- 
tha Jansen has a research Assist- 
antship in the Agronomy Dep’t. at 
the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coin, Neb. 

Stephen Rounds is with G.L.F. 
at Poland, N. Y. Glenn Fisher is with 
the Soil Conservation Service in 
Clarion, Pa. Orville S$. Beyia is 
ranching at Bigtimber, Mont. 
Thomas Gilas is in retail flowers 
and commercial greenhouse flower 
production at 53 Franklin Ave., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. Ann Elliot is a land- 
scape draftsman in Newington, Va. 
Thomas Rowe has an unusual job 
as an executive in the Boy Scouts 
of America, 85 Sawyer Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Joanne Walldorf is 
working at the Peek Home for 
Children, Polo, Illinois. 
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Double-Pitch Roller Chain 





For eight drives on this forage harvester, the three different types of Link-Belt 
chain shown at left are used —each selected to meet specific requirements. 


How the world’s most complete 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


chain line saves farmers time and money 


LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand with 
America’s farm machinery manufacturers 
since 1875 to step up farm production 


Farm machinery designers were among the first to 
recognize there’s no such thing as an “all-purpose” 
chain. That’s why today more than 300 of the nation’s 
leading farm machinery manufacturers build with 
one or more types of Link-Belt chain, the most com- 
plete line on the market. 

It’s no accident that Link-Belt chains are the leaders 
in the agricultural field. By maintaining a special labo- 
ratory and field research staff, Link-Belt has helped de- 
velop today’s high standard of agricultural machinery. 

For example—when one major company recently put 


out a new model, Link-Belt specialists took movies of 
the machine in operation. Motion analysis by film re- 
sulted in quadrupling the life of the main drive. 

By supplying the correct type of chain for each re- 
quirement, Link-Belt increases design flexibility .. . 
lengthens chain life while reducing maintenance . . . ac- 
tually steps up crop yield in many cases. For a positive, 
efficient, long-life drive—resistant to all kinds of weather 
— it’s Link-Belt chain . . . every time. 


LINK{©@;BELT 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Power Transmission and Conveying Machinery 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Indianapolis 6, Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis $, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices in principal cities. 


12,328-A 












Campus Clearing House 
(Continued from page 15) 


The organization is also holding 
an orientation program at which 
new ag engineering majors will 
have an opportunity to meet the 
department faculty. 


Dairy Science 

Newly elected officers of the 
Dairy Science Club are George 
Kloser *52, president; Bill Hoffmann 
52, vice-president; Byron Schlag 
Sp., secretary; and John Tarr °53, 
treasurer. 


USDA Stages 
Policy Survey 


Farmers and other persons inter- 
ested in agriculture and rural life 
recently had an opportunity to ex- 
press their views about U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs and 
policies that affect the family farm. 

Undertaken at the request of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, the “farm policy review” 
was spearheaded in New York State 
by the State Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committee. 





BEST BUY IN TOWN 


NOW ON SALE 


The 1951-52 A.A. Book 


($45.00 TOTAL VALUE) 


Covering All Home Events 


Includes Admission To: 


4 Varsity Football Games 
(Allowance on Colgate and™ 
Yale Games away.) 


1 Freshman football Game 
13 Basketball Games 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


1 Indoor Track Meet 
5 Wrestling Meets 

7 Baseball Games 

1 Outdoor Track Meet 


STUDENTS $16.50 


(Tax Included) 


(Non-Students—$19.20 tax incl.) 


Seat Location Priority for All Football Games 
34 Events for $45.00 TOTAL VALUE 


THE HOME VARSITY FOOTBALL VALUE ALONE IS $15.00 
THE BASKETBALL VALUE ALONE IS $15.60 


Sold Only at 
Schoellkopf Hall - Willard Straight - Mayers Smoke Shop 


Robert J. Howard, chairman >f 
the Committee, said that the aim 
has been to get ideas and sugges- 
tions on how services to family 
farms can be improved. The views 
of rural people were sought, includ- 
ing farmers and rural and civic or- 
ganizations interested in_ better 
rural living. Their opinions were ob- 
tained through countywide meet- 
ings, personal interviews, and neigh- 
borhood group discussions by mem- 
bers of county mobilization commit- 
tees. 

Reports of opinions and recom- 
mendations were filed by each coun- 
ty September 15. The State Com- 
mittee is now incorporating county 
suggestions into a formal State re- 
port to Washington. 

























Is the Assur- 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally 
and acclaimed. 


recognized 








This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endless research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- « « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 
i dsease control, with 
special attention to the pre- 

@ vention of Newcastle Disease, 

Tracheitis, Fowl! Pox, Pullorum and Coccidiosis. 
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Vineland, 
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This Trademark ° 
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New York State College 
of Home Economics 
Awards, 1951-52 

Cornell National Scholarship 
Sally J. Stephens 
Bradford, Pa. 

LaVerne Noyes Scholarships 
Jean Ann Morrison 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Nancie Elwin 
Waterbury 8, Conn. 

Edward C. Delano Scholarship 
Elizabeth Dean 
Marion, New York 
Dorothy A. Dean 
Marion, New York 

; W. B. and E. H. Cooper Memorial 

Py Fund 
Jean Spott 
West Nyack, New York 

Teagle Foundation Scholarship 
Marilyn Craig 
Ithaca, New York 
Ann Smyers 
Ithaca, New York 

New York State University 

Scholarships 
Albany 
Barbara Stewman 
Albany, New York 
Jean A. Miller 
Delmar, New York 
Chenango 
Nancy L. Budlong 
Oxford, New York 
Delaware 
Marylyn D. Mang 
i Sidney, New York 
; Dutchess 
Valerie A. Riley 

: Poughkeepsie, New York 

4 Erie 
Nannette Gravener 
Snyder, New York 

Franklin 
Martha A. Gorman 
Fort Covington, New York 

Jefferson 
Beverly J. Smith 
Adams Center 

Montgomery 
Eleanor L. Greig 
Amsterdam, New York 
Janet VanAken 
Amsterdam, New York 

Oneida 

: Patricia A. Seely 

b Waterville, New York 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Scholarships 


The 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 
AWARDS — 1951-52 


Professor Merit Award 
Professor John Peter Wilman 
Administered by the College of 
Agriculture 
Alpha Zeta Cup 
Charles George Lindberg 
Alumni Prize ($25) 
Fritz August Aude - 
Association of New York State | 
Canners Scholarship ($200) 
Seymour Dudley Titus 
Beatty Agricultural Scholarship 
($200) 
Helen Dorothy Corbin 
Borden Agricultural Scholarship 
Award ($300) 
Fritz August Aude 
A. R. Brand Scholarship in 
Ornithology ($300) 
Martha Joan Trever 
Burpee Award ($50) 
In Horticulture— 
Carl Frank Gortzig 
In Vegetable Crops—No Award 
Cladakis Scholarship ($400-$600) 
Stanley Z. Berry 
Ernest Reit 
Dairy Marketing Research Fund 
Scholarship ($400) 
William George Hoffmann 
Danforth Foundation Scholarships 
Dana Grant Dalrymple 
( Freshman) 
Lewis George Schaeneman 
(Junior ) 
Esso 4-H Scholarship ($100) 
George Edward Klein, Jr. 
(4th yr.) 
Ward Douglas MacMillen 
(4th yr.) 
Robert Arthur Howell (3rd yr.) 
Robert William Snyder (3rd yr.) 
Glenn Orville MacMillen 
(2nd yr.) 
David Daniel Hulett (2nd yr.) 
Norman Rask (Ist yr.) 
Elwood Henry Hacker (Ist yr.) 
Harold E. Culvin Scholarship of the 
Lincoln Foundation ($250) 
Leonard James McKnight 
Hervey S. Hall Scholarship ($120) 
Fred Jay Annis 
Carl E. Ladd Memorial Scholarship 
($200) 
Daniel Huff Bassett 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Palace Laundry 
Phone 2255 


for Pickup and 


Delivery 


Save 10% on 


Cash and Carry 


Where Dirty Clothes 


Come Clean 


323-325 Eddy Street 


R.T.G. ESSO 
SERVICE 


Conveniently Located 
at the foot of 
State Street Hill 


Lubrication 





Batteries 
















































Ag-Domecon 
(Continued from page 11) 


it not for this help, said Prof. L. D. 
Kelsey, there just wouldn’t be any 
Farm and Home Week at Cornell. 

A new F & H Week feature last 
year was an Ag-Dom panel giving 
a “preview to college life” to a group 
of attending teenagers. 

Not to be forgotten on the list 
of Ag-Domecon sponsored events 
are the two annual dances, the 
major one of these filling spacious 
Barton Hall every Farm and Home 
Week. Dot Dean ’52, who handled 
the arrangements this year, report- 
ed a $400 profit. 

This boosted the treasury to over 
$900, whereupon Council voted to 
make interest-free loans to any 
needy upper campus organization. 

An unassuming yet important 
committee, the Rules Committee, 
is called upon at most meetings to 
investigate constitutional loopholes 
that may appear from time to time. 
One of these, a slight flaw in elec- 
tion rules, has been corrected so 
that Ag-Dom candidates are limited 
to run for only one office at each 
election. Upon recommendation of 
the committee, chaired by Fred 
Trojan °52, the CoUNTRYMAN editor 


has been invited to sit in on Council 


meetings as a non-voting member. 

Even reading comfort in the new 
ag library may well be attributed to 
the Council, upon whose suggestions 
Librarian Whiton Powell based his 
selection of chairs. 

(Thanks Evelyn, for letting us 
pick some highlights from your rec- 


ords.) Not in the minutes aze the 
many meetings of the executive 
body with other University groups, 
as the Arts College Council, to “co- 
ordinate and promote student ac- 
tivities.” Then too, President Plowe, 
as automatic member of the Univer- 
sity Student Council, voices the 
opinion of a good share of the up- 
per campus in general student af- 
fairs. 

Well, what’s in store for the fu- 
ture? 

Things look bright. The pro- 
posed ag Student-Faculty Commit- 
tee is to act “as a channel for mu- 
tual exchange of opinion and in- 
formation and serve as a means of 
cooperation between faculty and 
students.” You may have the long- 
awaited chance to air any valid 
gripes about the way that course is 
run. 


The Social Coordinating Commit- 
tee is at present ascertaining inter- 
est in a suggested club coordinating 
group, through which clubs might 
solve mutual problems. 


Pians are also in the making for 
an all-ag-and-home-ec-day, publica- 
tion of a news leter, purchase of bul- 
letin boards to announce student 
meetings, investigation of student 
inegrity, and for departmental get- 
togethers as offered to Council by 
J. P. Hertel, College secretary. But 
you will hear more about these pro- 
jects. 

With all this effort spent on the 
part of the Ag-Domecon Associa- 
tion, what more than a working 
knowledge of Roberts’ Rules of 


Finney Motors, Inc. 


CADILLAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


GENERAL TIRES 


“Where Service is not a Sideline” 


210 S. Cayuga St. 


Phone 2088 


Order do members gain, now asks 
the occasional cynical senior. 

The Council is likely to agree 
with John Talmage 52, past presi- 
dent, when he said, “This is one of 
my most valuable experiences I’ve 
had here at Cornell.” 

But come, see for yourself. Meet- 
ings are held the first and third 
Wednesdays of each month in Mar- 
tha Van and they’re open to the 
public. 


Flori Club 


Officers of the Floriculture Club 
for the coming year are Rudy Fritz 
°52, president; Brin Kissel ’53, vice- 
president; Jane Little 53, secretary; 
and Joan Dalheim ’54, treasurer. 

Primary object on the fall agenda 
is the annual, semi-formal Mum 
Ball in the Willard Straight Mem- 
orial Room October 6th. The Club 
is also planning an open house and 
publication of “Floriculture Life.” 


Muncie (Ind.) Press: “Free— 
Expectant mother of cat species 
wishes home. Will do light mouse 
work.” 


G. L. F. 


RETAIL SERVICE 
STATION 






Corner Green and Fulton 


Phone 2579 


TIRES 





BATTERIES — ACCESSORIES 
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Fletcher's 


offer you 


WELCOME STUDENTS 


TED BARNETT’S BLUE 
SUNOCO SERVICE 


519-23 West State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 












2 GRADES OF CLEANING 
GENERAL REPAIRING 
MOTH PROOFING 
STORAGE 


° 





















Phone 2876 





DELIVERY SERVICE 








or 


Try One Of Our A to Z 
Lubrication Jobs 





DISCOUNT FOR CASH & CARRY 


You'll Be Back for More! 
FLETCHERS 


103 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 










We’re Proud of Them. 





Welcome Frosh Specializing | 


PETER ATSEDES 






in 















presents 


FOOD & DRINK 


Frozen Desserts 





for your | 

HEALTH and PLEASURE A * C T I C | 

at his 

ICE CREAM 

College Spa and | 
MILK CO. 


© 


Across from the Ithaca Hotel 402 Taughannock Bivd. 


East State Street 9952 — Phones — 3401 
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Open Letter 


(Continued from page 10) 


Council of Seneca County at Ovid, 
the second trip to Auburn in Cay- 
uga County, and the long rides 
home, barely making that infernal 
Dickson curfew. 

This year we plan on making at 
least one trip a month out to some 
4-H Council group. Will you be 
among us? 

Needless to repeat: new members 
are cordially welcome, not just 
former 4-H’ers, but anybody in the 
ag, vet, and home ec schools who is 
interestd in a bang-up time with one 
of the greatest organizations in the 
world. 

We’d like to see all of you at our 
open house with the Grange later 
this month. Posters will be up to 
remind you. 

See you soon. 


The Cornell 4-H Club 
Bob Snyder ’53, Pres. 


Slips in the Press 


And then there was the canni- 
bal’s daughter who liked the boys 
best when they were stewed. 

* * * 


First Burglar: Where you been? 
Second: At a fraternity house. 
First: Lose anything? 

* * * 

“T hear you and the leading lady 
are feuding.” 

Electrician: “Yeah, it was a quick 
change scene with the stage all 
dark. She asked for her tights and 
I thought she said lights.” 


* m * 


Lake Arrowhead (Calif.) Moun- 
tain News: “Large police dog. Will 
eat anything, especially likes child- 
ren.” 

Pharr ( Tex.) Press: “The Garden 
Club will disband for the summer. 
The first fall meeting will be hell in 
September.” 

Ablilene (Tex.) Reporter: “She 
carried a bouquet of two white 
orchids and lilies of the alley.” 


How an Armour salesman helps 


make U. S. farming more secure 





You’ve probably never thought of an 
Armour salesman as having anything to 
do with the business of farming. But actu- 
ally he serves U.S. farmers in a very im- 
portant way. 

The 5,000 Armour salesmen aggressively 
seek out the best possible markets for 
products made from U. S. farm “raw ma- 
terials.” Selling these products where they 
will bring the best prices strengthens the 
market for the cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
milk and eggs from U.S. farms! 

Someday you may have a farm of your 
own—if so, you'll find Armour a good com- 
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pany to do business with, because Armour 
will have a vital interest in the success of 
your farming. 

Armour is a good company to work for, 
too—and offers many job opportunities to 
graduates of agricultural schools. Should 
you wish specific information, write to: 
Armour and Company, Personnel Division, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 






















































INLET ann 
FARMS INC. 





WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL 


Milk and Cream 
Skim Milk 
Homogenized Vit. D 
Milk 
Chocolate Milk 


Buttermilk 


PEER INE 


Fresh Eggs 


Butter 











Don Streeter 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Corner of State and Albany 


LEE SET ON LEE 


ST? 


Dial 8892 


Open 24 Hours 
Daily 
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Service 
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Home Ec Scholarships 














Get in the Swing 


of Cornell 


by dining at 


Wes & Les 


Complete Meals Sandwiches 





Soda Bar Consolation 


FOUND ONLY IN ITHACA, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 19) Omicron Nu Grant-in-Aid 
Ontario Helen Grabo 

Margaret L. Herendeen Non-Resident Tuition Scholarships Good News 

Macedon, New York Marjory Tauscher We have 
Zl Orange Amanda Goldsmith : 
b Anne V. Sutherland Judith Karkus Super-size 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York Ellen Butterfield 
5 Sally B. Johnson Nurith Einhorn ee 
a Chester, New York Susan McKelvey Made the way 
5 Oswego Carrie Gardner Brigden Home You like’em 
# Jane E. Rasmussen Bureau 
F Fulton, New York Catherine McDonald and 


Robert M. Adams 4-H Scholarship Martha Van Rensselaer Home 


Elizabeth Dean Bureau 

Danforth Fellowship Florence Swenk secret formula 
Elizabeth Sadd Anna Gage Putnam Home Bureau BARBECUES 
Joan Beebe Jacquelyn Leather 

Dushkin Award $50.00 Nettie M. Roods Scholarship 
Joyce Frankel Evelyn Glasier The Plaza 


Home Economics Club Scholarship Flora Rose Scholarship Home 


Mina Brown Bureau Dairy Bar 
Sears Roebuck Foundation Joan Schultz 

Marjorie Goodrich Ann Phillips Duncan Scholarship Tasty Snacks 

Nannette Gravener Marion Plummer Bull : ‘ 

Mable Lamb Ruby Green Smith Scholarship rane 

Carolyn Wheeler Joan Wright Just outside city limits 
Home Economics Alumnae Eliza Keates Young Scholarship on Elmira road 

Scholarship Dorothy Dean 

Amanda Goldsmith N.Y.S. Federation of Women’s Clubs Fm TR 
Omicron Nu Scholarship Bonnie Hall 

Ellen Butterfield Patricia Keller 


scrumptious 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE! 


THE CORNELL CO-OP BOOKATERIA 
BARTON HALL NEAR EAST DOOR 












Textbooks for all courses 
Used books when available 
Notebook Covers Fillers 
Spiral Notebooks 


SELF-SERVICE NO WAITING 


OPEN SEPT. 15 to 22 
9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 











* 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL ON THE CAMPUS 





Our main store — everything for the 
student. 


Open evenings and every day until 
the rush is over. 








e 


The Co-op 10% Trade Dividend Is Given at Both 
Stores. You Don’t Have To Stand In Line To Buy 
Your Books This Year. 

























Connolly and Scalia 
Super Service 


« 
Tires 
Tubes 
Lubrication 
Washing 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Brake Relining 


Minor Repairs 


& 


Phone 4-9071 
436 West State Street 


Homemade Ice Cream 
and 


Frozen Custard 


CANDY 
CUPBOARD 
STORE 


Shopping Plaza 









RALPH H. WHEELER, director 
of finance for the State Colleges and 
assistant treasurer of the Univer- 
sity was associated with Cornell for 
45 years as student and faculty 
member. Professor Wheeler, work- 
ing on a student committee, helped 


organize the first Farm and Home 
Week in 1908. 


HOMER C. THOMPSON, one of 
the country’s foremost authorities 
on vegetable production, has retired 
after 30 years as head of the vege- 
table crops department. Best known 
for his training of leaders in vege- 
table science, Dr. Thompson was 
among the first to develop graduate 
work in vegetable crops. More than 
half of the men with advanced de- 
grees in vegetable crops in the coun- 
try have been trained under his 
supervision. 


JOHN A. LENNOX was active 
in 4-H Club work in New York 
State for 34 years. For the past 
eight years Professor Lennox served 
as assistant State 4-H Club leader 
at Cornell. He started out in youth 
work in Ulster County in 1917 and 
later spent 21 years in Delaware 
County, where he has been credited 
with developing one of the most 
comprehensive county 4-H Club 
programs in the State. 


PAUL WORK, taught courses in 
the vegetable crops department for 
40 years, during which he gave 
special attention to vegetable var- 


Seven Faculty Members Retire 


Norton Printing Ca. 


Phone 4-127] 


ieties, vegetable seeds, and tomato 
physiology. While a student at 
Penn State in 1909, Professor Work 
began writing for the Market Grow- 
ers Journal has has continued ever 
since, being an associate editor since 
1921. 

CLIFFORD N. STARK, retired 
after 27 years of teaching in the de- 
partment of bacteriology. His major 
contributions in research have been 
in the field of food bacteriology. Dr. 
Stark developed one of the stand- 
ard methods for determining con- 
tamination in water, milk, and other 
foods, and has seen its acceptance 
by the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

THOMAS L. BAYNE, JR. came 
to Cornell as a graduate assistant in 
rural education in 1920 and taught 
in the department the past 31 years. 
In addition to his teaching at Cor- 
nell Professor Bayne assisted with 
the rural school survey of New 
York State, the Texas Educational 
Survey, and a study of college and 
university library problems. 

MISS FLORENCE E. WRIGHT, 
professor of housing and design for 
22 years, has been one of the lead- 
ers in establishing the home furnish- 
ings program in the Extension Ser- 
vice. Professor Wright was com- 
mended by the USDA last year with 
a superior service award for her 
“teaching, vision, industry, and 
leadership that enriched the rural 
home improvement... ” 
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Fine Clothing 
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Octoser, 1951 





Since 1822 


IF YOU ARE IN THE HABIT 
OF ASKING FOR... 


“Something a little better’ 


If you regard your wardrobe as an investment, 
then we believe you will agree upon examina- 
tion that Browning King is a store where a little 
more in price buys a lot more in quality and 
pride of ownership. 


At the Crossroads, State and Aurora Sts. 


BROWNING KING & CO. 


Attention Freshman! 
LEDERER, BLISTERS 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 
Triangle. 


. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


. Open Evenings for your conven- 
ience. 


e 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 
412-413 College Ave. 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Open ‘til 8:00 


Sheldon Court 





























On the Hill 
It’s the Big Red 


GRILL 


202 Dryden Road 


Collegetown 
























The New 
Co-op Food Store 


609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 













Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 


| Brands Groceries 


Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
. 










Consumer Owned and Controlled 





Ag Scholarships 


(Continued from page 19) 


Donald Albert Cario 
Charles LeRoy Caton 
Paul Robert Dries 

Helen June Gibson 
Robert Bruce Grossman 
Roger Pratt Harrison 
Susan Jane Heagle 
Clayton Edward Hotchkiss 
William Seymour Kelley 
Kenneth Wayne Olcott 
John Eugene Price 
Donald Wesley Riedel 
Lawrence Morris Sherman 
Robert Wayne Willis 
Dale Deforest Winters 


George LaMont Educational Fund 
Scholarship ($200) 

Gerald Joseph Rosie 

Clark Duane Webster 


National Association of Thorough- 
bred Breeders ($400) 
Everett William Tennant 


New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion 4-H Scholarship ($200) 
Bernard Melbern Rodee 


Non-Resident Tuition Scholarship 
($300) 
Gerald Edward Ackerman 


é 


BOTTLES. 


e 


° 


Phone 2153 


LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 


TRY OUR SQUARE BOTTLES. FOUR SQUARE 
BOTTLES WILL SAVE 208 CUBIC INCHES 
OF REFRIGERATOR SPACE OVER ROUND 


PASTEURIZED GRADE A and 
HOMOGENIZED MILK 
BUTTERMILK, CHEESE 

FRESH EGGS 


from our farm 


609 N. Tioga St. 


George Akuamos Boateng 

Gerow Marion Carlson 

Valentins Teodors Dabols (Fall 
term) 

Bruce Jay Held 

Edgar Inselberg 

Wei Hwa Lee 

Ralph Hamilton Long 

Thomas Henry Plummer 

Jane Millicent Robertson 

Lewis George Schaeneman 

John Baker Tasker, Jr. 

Harry Eleutherios Theocharides 

Martha Joan Trever 

Antonios Espaminodas Trimis 

John Wright Wysong (spring 
term) 


Roberts Scholarship ($250) 


Walter Douglas Elmore 
William Robert Fitzgerald 
Barton M. Hayward 

William Harold Proctor 

James Frederick Ritchey t 


One-half Roberts Scholarship ($125) 


Ralph Ernest Erickson 
Ellen Mildred Lockwood 
Raymond Greiner Merrill 
Gordon Rick Plowe 

Donald Arthur Swart 
Kenneth Eugene Van Liew 


Sears Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation Scholarship ($200) 


Thomas Francis Allen 
Gerald Arthur Bezner 
Ransom Blakeley 

Arthur Boris Butlein 
Gerald Calvin Caward 
Dana Grant Dalrymple 
Harold Roger Fountain 
Roland Beach Fowler 
James Stanley Fox 

Victor Millerd Kimbel 
Donald Eugene Mielke 
Charles Henry Miller 
Theodore Irving Mullen 
John William Phillips 
Clifford Frederick Rounds 
William Boardman Wilcox 


Ward W. Stevens Holstein 
Scholarship 


Ward Douglas MacMillen 
(one-half) 
George Edwin Payne (one-half) 


Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association Scholarships 
Mrs. Francis King Scholarship ($150) 


Anne Wagman 


Mrs. Walter Douglas Scholarship 
($150) 


Rose Mary Hammer 









O° BIKES 


SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT! 








“We specialize in eggs any style” 


1016 W. STATE STREET 


PHONE 9778 
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ice Cream 
(Continued from page 6) 


the ice cream industry for Cornell 
students to study. Because of Stan’s 
hard work on novelties and on ob- 
taining new equipment since he be- 
came manager in 1950, last year 
was the first time it hasn’t been 
necessary to call in an outsider to 
demonstrate fancy ice cream to stu- 
dents. 

Stan’s goal is to be able to pre- 
sent to Cornell students a Corneil 


TAUGHANNOCK FARMS INN 


DINNERS, PARTIES and BANQUETS 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 


PHONE 2777 








The J. B. Lang Engine 


and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


made sample of every product that 
is found in the industry. His short 
term as manager has shown that it 
won’t take much longer for him to 
reach this goal. 


Thought Producers 
When some fellows say they can 
take it or leave it alone, what they 
are referring to is water. 
* * * 
Someone has figured out that the 
peak years of mental activity must 






















be between the ages of four and 
eighteen. 

At four we know all the questions. 

At eighteen we know all the 
answers. 

* * * 

Merchants of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) have banded together to 
ante up the $4,000 jackpot and 
other prizes to be awarded the win- 
ner of the local Queen for A day 
contest. Among the “other prizes”; 
a paid-up burial insurance policy 
donated by a funeral home. 





at 


TAUGHANNOCK STATE PARK 


HOUSE GUESTS 
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Home of I.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 








Where?? 





When?? 






ITHACA 4-0010 


SINCLAIR SERVICE STATION 


7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 











Your Problem: 


TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN’S 


GAS 
OIL 
BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 
and 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


















































































































































































































































































































































Welcome Frosh! 
Upperclassmen! 

A swept and garnished campus 
has awaited your arrival and the 
start of a new season. 

During this summer some of us 
have been here right — straight 
through from graduation until fall 
matriculation—we spent our vaca- 
tion on campus. If you haven’t been 
here during the summer you’re prob- 
ably thinking that this isn’t the 
proper way to spend a vacation and 
perhaps you imagine that it’s pretty 
quiet here without all the regular 
students around. 


and Welcome 


Senior Week 


But there was really more adven- 
ture in this summer than we'd ex- 
pected when we started our work 
for the Agronomy Department on 
the day of the last final exam. Be- 
fore the week was out the Men’s 
Glee Club staged a corking good 
Senior Week sing. The last of the 
seniors straggled from campus the 
following week and for a time the 
quad was left to grad students and 
office workers . 

A couple of small conferences were 
held on campus but still there was 
time for us to get our breath, enjoy 
the quiet of mid-June and watch 
the President’s Garden blossom 


forth. 


4-H Congress 


June ended in noisy triumph as 
the 4-H’ers gathered here for their 
25th State Congress. Boys and girls 
came in school busses and cars from 
all corners of New York. There 
were observation trips to the barns 
and fields of the Ag College, demon- 
strations and lectures in Martha 
Van. Evenings were full with meet- 
ings, band concerts, and a square 
dance, while afternoons ended with 
baseball on upper alumni and swim- 
ming in Beebe Lake. We had a 
chance to meet several friends who 
graduated and went into 4-H work. 

The final gathering of the 4-H’ers 
in Schoellkopf stadium was solemn- 
ized by a candlelighting ceremony 
which started in complete darkness 
and ended with a clover leaf of lights 
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sparkling under a_ cloud-covered 
sky. 

Summer schoolers, allowing the 
4-H’ers barely enough time to leave 
campus with their flourescent color- 
ed shirts and caps, moved in and 
flocked to the Straight to see what 
would happen. Summer session 
turned out to be a rough mixture of 
serious school work and light-heart- 
ed vacation. Prelims came almost 
every week but lawn dances and 
parties at the Straight came several 
times a week. 

As one of the high points of the 
summer we remember Professor 
David Daiches last public lecture— 
a talk on The Humanities and 
Higher Education—a talk filled with 
ideas, humor, and_ well-chosen 
phrases. 


WAY Begins... 


Rumors of term papers due in a 
week converted the last of summer 
school into a time of silent study 
and preparation for exams. 

Passing Bailey Hall at the close 
of summer session we stared as 
workmen hoisted up signs: W A Y, 
and underneath: L’Assemblée Mon- 
diale de la Jeunnesse. This was a 
harbinger of the first triennial as- 
sembly of the World Assembly of 
Youth, an organization devoted to 
the needs and rights of world youth. 

That was just the beginning of 
many days and nights of work- 
shops, plenary sessions, and meet- 
ings at Johnny’s and the Straight. 
Over five hundred delegates, ob- 
servers, and visitors came to Cor- 
nell from more than 60 countries 
scattered all over the world. Sud- 
denly Straight Cafeteria menus ap- 
peared in English and French. Saris 
of rich hue, plaid kilts, and turbans 
enlivened the dress of some dele- 









gates although most of them wore 
conventional western dress. 

We spoke in halting French with 
people from the Cameroons and 
Canada, English with Indians and 
Germans. More—we heard the 
stories and the ideals of peoples 
from far away—heard, and wonder- 
ed if someday things might quiet 
down to what used to be called 
normalcy and peace—wondered that 
we knew so little about the lands 
from which these new friends came. 


... and Ends 
Then WAY left and for a few 


days we just rested—thinking of all 
that had been said and done, hoping 
that some of it might come true. 
For a few days August waxed hot 
and then turned so cold we expected 
the trees to turn color. Blue jays 
squawked raucously as we tramped 
the length of Tower Road to our 
work, 

All over campus things began to 
be straightened up, a few leaves fell 
from the elms and people waited 
MP a5. 

... Yes, welcome and welcome 
back to Cornell and to our campus. 
There have been a lot of things hap- 
pening here during what most peo- 
ple think of as the slack season. Dur- 
ing the winter there will be still more 
events: concerts, classes, club meet- 
ings, special lectures, dances, activi- 
ties, sports, labs, shows—so many 
things we can’t possibly be at all of 
them but enough so that we may 
pick and choose, weaving our own 
pattern of education, entertainment 
and background. 


Choosing For You 


A few courses are required of 
us; almost everything else, courses 
and activities alike, is for us to 
choose—to choose widely and to 
choose wisely. If you’ve never been 
to one kind of event that’s one good 
reason for going: to find a new ex- 
perience in working with others in 
an activity in listening to a new 
kind of music or a new kind of lec- 
ture. These are all new opportuni- 
ties to be tried and blended into 
your life at Cornell. 


THe Cornett CoUNTRYMAN 








































visions grace the sky, Freedom shall bless the land 


BH 


OLD GLORY is a set of 

5 principles, a covenant of hu- 
man rights, rippling in the 
breeze. So long as the great 
body of Americans respect the 
traditions and the principles 
for which Old Glory stands— 
so long shall the flag be a vi- 
ston of hope, a shield against 
the storms. 





ISIONS are elusive sometimes. But they have a way of coming down to 

earth. This thing called soil conservation on the land was once a vision— 
little more than the seed of an idea, the idea that farmers could work together 
to solve their mutual problems. The seed proved to be remarkably viable, for 
the soil conservation district idea has settled down like a protective blanket 
over our good earth. 


There is more than physical resemblance between a contour-stripped field 
and the red and white stripes of Old Glory. The soil conservation district em- 
bodies the very essence of the rights and freedoms for which our flag stands. 
Cherishing those rights and freedoms, farmers have organized soil conservation 
districts that are of local people, by local people, for local people. 


A soil conservation district is composed of local people who see their own 
problems and solve them, who see their own responsibilities and shoulder them. 
They are local people doing that which they should do, voluntarily, with no 
infringement of rights and liberties, with scarcely a law, rule, regulation, or tax. 
The soil conservation district, in action, is literally a bit of the freedom of enter- 
prise that made America a land of opportunity and abundance. 


Soil improvement, through good land use, is a modern vision, a new frontier 
of rural America. 


JOHN DEERE - MOLINE +- ETLLINOIS 







A report to you about men and machines 


that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH dealers head off rush-season breakdowns 


IH pre-season inspection for scheduled service finds wear 
before it makes serious trouble . .. encourages farmers to 
get needed service ahead of the using season. It slashes 
upkeep costs—enables IH dealers to give farmers a form 
of crop production insurance in addition to farm imple- 
ment first aid. 


Prescribing replacement parts is an easier job for the IH 
partsman after a pre-season inspection shows exactly what 
is needed. It takes the guesswork out of cost estimates, 
too. By suggesting installation of worn related parts, the 
IH partsman can help to make overhauls last longer. 


Testing hydraulic “muscles” to measure their strength. This 
IH serviceman is using a hydraulic gauge to make sure 
the hydraulic pump delivers the proper pressure for lift- 
ing mounted equipment. Check-ups like this can mean 
the difference between a simple adjustment at the time 
of the inspection and a costly repair later on. 


It takes all 
five to insure 


the complete 


%& 1H TRAINED SERVICEMEN 

* IH APPROVED TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

% 1H BLUE RIBBON CERTIFIED QUALITY 

% IH PRECISION-ENGINEERED PARTS 

%& IH PRE-SEASON INSPECTION FOR SCHEDULED SERVICE 


IH 5-Star Service fights wear with trained manpower, mod- 
ern tools, genuine replacement parts, and shop-proved 
service techniques. Over 25,750 dealer servicemen and 
partsmen working for 5,400 IH dealers make this fast, 
precision service available everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor 


Trucks .. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





